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Tutorial Plan at the University of Buffalo 
By JULIAN PARK * 


HE UNIVERSITY of Buffalo in October cele- 

brated its hundredth year. But for nearly 70 
of those years it was a collection of professional 
schools without much unity or cooperation. In 1920 
it graduated its first Bachelors of Arts and in 1925 
inaugurated the honors system, patterned a great 
deal after that of Swarthmore College. There was, 
however, one difference—and a considerable one. 
The curricula of practically all colleges are directed 
toward two groups of upper classmen—those who 
enroll in courses and those who elect a varying 





amount of individualized work, generally known as 
honors work. This was the Buffalo pattern for 6 
years. But the faculty legislation which inaugurated 
the plan envisaged a far-reaching extension of it as 
soon as finances would allow. 


Honors Work for All Upper Classmen 


At the beginning the Buffalo faculty thought of 
honors work for some upper classmen as leading in 
due time to honors work for all upper classmen. 
Progress toward that goal was consistent. During 
the years between 1925 and 1931 the honors group 
grew from 8 to 36 percent of all upper classmen. 
The Gordian knot was ready for cutting, and the 
faculty then extended the honors plan to all upper 
classmen. No student was to pass from sophomore 
to junior standing unless he had been accepted by a 
department or division as proper material for tutorial 
or individualized work; ! a separate curriculum was 
in effect made for each student, although in practice 
the pattern of work followed by those in a certain 


*Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Buffalo. 

1 Those who are denied admission to tutorial status may in some cases continue 
as nondegree candidaces if there are certain courses which for valid reasons they 
may wish to take. Few, however, do so it refused entrance to junior year. 
From 5 to 10 percent of the sophomore class are denied permission to continue 
as degree candidates. 
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department tended, naturally, toward similarity of 
aim—the passing of a searching comprehensive 
exaimination. 

This was drastic. Doubts assailed many as to 
the reaction of the community. After all, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo derives most of its support and 
draws most of its students from a restricted area. 
If many students who at more conventional colleges 
would be allowed to take their degrees were dropped 
halfway through their course, considerable expla- 
nation was necessary. This campaign of education 
was undertaken. Far and wide both trustees and 
professors expressed their conviction that a quality 
college promised more for the development of the 
community than a quantity college. Some support 
was diverted, some antagonism was aroused. In 
the long run it would obviously be the faculty which 
would suffer if financial support for the college was 
reduced. They had confidence that the trustees, 
understanding all the financial implications and 
dangers of the plan, would endeavor so to add to 
the college endowment as to make up for possible 
loss of numbers. 

Other doubts assailed the faculty. Would de- 
partments lack uniformity of standards? Would 
some, desiring numbers, admit to their group 
students whom other departments would refuse? 
Might this departmental autonomy tend to divide 
the college, even more than it is now, into unrelated 
segments each going its own, semiindependent 
way?? For these fears and doubts there was obvi- 
ously only one remedy with men of integrity and 
good will—mutual trust. Faculty legislation estab- 
lished a committee composed of one member from 
each department, but in general the actions of this 


11] suggest that long-overdue is the substitution of divisions for departments. 
This reform has already begun at Corneil, Brown, and other universities. 
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committee have more the force of suggestion than 
mandate. It “hopes” that no department will 
admit an upper classman whose previous record was 
less than a C average, but unusual cases are taken 
to the committee, argued out, and in some cases 
the exception is allowed. The whole thing is per- 
sonalized to a degree perhaps uncommon in such 
large colleges. 

The committee lays down no laws as to the method 
of instruction. So long as each student in a depart- 
ment has to pass the same comprehensive examina- 
tion, that is the only common measuring stick. 
Outside examiners. as at Swarthmore, Wells, Roch- 
ester, and many others, are used, but with limitations 
imposed by finances. The outside examiners are 
sent the papers before they come to Buffalo to take 
part in the orals; at the end of the session, the 
examiners, Buffalonians and non-Buffalonians, meet 
to judge the results and assign honors, but the 
Buffalo people reserve the right of final decision. 


Combined Course and Tutorial Work 


No student’s program entirely consists of inde- 
pendent work. In every case it is a combination 
of course and tutorial work. The faculty is not 
large enough to provide more than that; and it 
may well be argued that no student working entirely 
by himself for a whole year or so gets the most out 
of competition, even though it be true that the best 
education is self-education. 

Other criticisms present themselves. May not an 
overenthusiastic professor persuade a “tutee” or 
“advisee” to take such an unduly large amount of 
work in his field as to lead to overspecialization? * 
The faculty guards against the danger of turning 
out bachelors of chemistry or history, instead of 
liberal arts, by a requirement which unfortunately 
has to be expressed in mechanical terms. Students 
are required to take at least 72 semester hours 
outside the field of their concentration. Each 
department introduces the catalogue description of 
its work by several paragraphs of exposition and 
advice. These describe firstly its field and the 
importance of it to society; and secondly the prepara- 
tion for its comprehensive examination which it 
wants its tutorial students to have, together with 
advice as to the work outside the department which 
it deems desirable. 

One of the most succinct examples of the first 
type of paragraph is this from the department of 

3 One of the most satisfactory checks on overspecialization is the graduate 
record examination. Both sophomores and seniors take it. lf over a period 


of years the results show certain deplorable gaps in general education, the advisory 
system is at fault and should be improved along the lines indicaced. 
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geology: “Geology is the study of the composition, 
structure, history, and development of the earth 
and its inhabitants, as revealed in the rocks. As a 
science it is very closely related to the progress of 
civilization, for one division deals with natural 
resources, such as coal, oil, and gas and the metals, 
the substances which form much of the basis of our 
present-day life. This department attempts to 
serve students of three types: first, those who wish 
to obtain a general knowledge of the subject for 
cultural purposes; second, those who desire a know- 
ledge of various phases of the science to supplement 
their studies in other departments, particularly 
chemistry, biology, and engineering; finally, the 
students who wish to do tutorial or graduate work 
in geology.” 


Permanence of the Tutorial Plan 


Again, and finally: how can Buffalo preserve either 
the spirit or the working of the tutorial plan with 
the present press of numbers? Frankly, it cannot, 
entirely. All it can do is its best under the circum- 
stances. But the curriculum itself has not been 
modified in the slightest. Recently it has even been 
reaffirmed. The program of 1931 passed the faculty 
by a two-thirds vote; last spring, the curriculum, 
providing for free election and the maintenance of 
the tutorial system, intact as far as possible, passed 
the faculty by a unanimous vote.‘ 


Whatever modifications the present invasion of 
students will dictate are purely temporary. Con- 
ferences with individual students will have to give 
way to seminars. So long as these seminars are not 
large, there seems to be little harm done to the spirit 
of the plan. Many of the faculty believe that a 
man can do better work if he has the stimulus of 
ever-present competition; for example, if his paper 
can be criticized on the spot by fellow students as 
well as by the professor, he gains so many more ideas. 


What are the most popular departments for tuto- 
rial work as judged by the numbers of upper classmen 
enrolled? English and sociology take first place; 
history and biology are next. Languages, ancient 
and modern, are at the bottom of the list. The 
physical sciences, considered at Buffalo to be the 
most difficult field in the entire curriculum, are not 
popular numerically. These numbers reflect local 
conditions rather than what may be called the intel- 
lectual importance of the respective disciplines, which 





4 See the Report of the Curriculum Committee adopted by the Faculty ot 
the College of Arts and Sciences, in University of Buffulo Studies, v. 18, No. J 
June 1946. 














of course is identical. I suggest that the whole ques- 
tion of numbers has no importance as far as the real 
principles of education are concerned. 

The faculty like its flexibility; the students, indent 
by the opinions recently expressed to the faculty 


curriculum committee by a representative group, 
like its freedom, its appeal to their interest, its insist- 
ence on treating them as grown men and women, 
the comeraderie between teacher and taught. An 
experiment begun 21 years ago has reached maturity. 





Colleges Take up FM Radio Licenses 


By FRANKLIN DUNHAM* 


FTER MANY years of trial and error along with 

much scientific research and testing, our col- 
leges, universities, and teacher-training institutions 
have proved to themselves the usefulness of radio. 
The University of Wisconsin possesses a radio sta- 
tion WHA located at Madison which can easily claim 
to be the oldest college radio station since it was 
in operation in early 1921 and, therefore, is cele- 
brating this year its twenty-fifth anniversary. ‘The 
first radio network in the United States did not begin 
operation until the fall of 1926. This was the double 
network of the National Broadcasting Co. which 
served two separate groups of stations over widely 
scattered areas of the United States. Wisconsin 
was soon followed by many other colleges, univer- 
sities, and State normal schools which acquired radio 
broadcast licenses for the most part on low-power 
assignments and began to send out programs to the 
communities in which they were centered. 


Early University Stations 

Despite the tremendous popularity of radio as 
an entertainment and news medium, educational 
institutions did not immediately discover the educa- 
tional potentialities of the air until the period around 
1932 when there was an overwhelming demand for 
educational licenses. Inasmuch as the established 
networks had already grown strong by that time and 
had captured the interest and affection of the general 
listening audience over the country, there were 
few licenses available for education in the restricted 
spectrum then known to science. There were 
about 500 radio stations in operation at that time 
licensed for commercial broadcasting, and there 
were some 30 additional educational stations which 
had delivered a fine service to the people of their 
respective States and local areas. They now con- 
tinue to do so under the accepted method of ampli- 


*Chief, Educational Uses of Radio, U. S. Office of Education. 


tude modulation, the method by which most pro- 
grams at the present time reach receiving sets. 

The University of Illinois, the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa State College at Ames, Texas A. and 
M. College, Georgia School of Technology, the 
University of Florida, Ohio State University, and 
the State College at Manhattan, Kans., were some 
of the earliest universities to apply for radio li- 
censes and to establish educational programs for 
the benefit of the people of their communities. 
Many other institutions took advantage of time 
offered by commercial stations, and since 1932 
there have been literally hundreds of thousands of 
educational programs broadcast by institutions of 
higher learning through their extension services, 
through their agricultural departments, and through 
their news-coverage facilities such as schools of 
journalism and public relation departments. Many 
successful operations known as “‘schools of the air” 
carry into the public schools at appropriate times 
programs designed for various age-level reception. 


Invention of FM 


Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong, professor of engineer- 
ing at Columbia University, experimented in the 
period after 1932 with an entirely new form of 
radio transmission and reception. He had been the 
inventor of the famous regenerative circuit commonly 
used in all AM receivers. In his experimental 
laboratory at Columbia University, and with his 
transmitter set up at Alpine, N. J., in the hills on 
the opposite bank of the Hudson, he perfected a 
new system of sending and receiving known today 
as frequency modulation. The essential difference 
between frequency modulation and amplitude mod- 
ulation is in the fact that the electronic waves 
are varied in intensity of frequency as they are 
transmitted, while in amplitude modulation they 
are varied in length (or in the interim of the time 
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interval) of the frequency. It was soon discovered 
that the upper portion of the spectrum heretofore 
exclusively utilized by short wave transmission was 
favorable to frequency modulation performance. 
After a long period of experimentation in the 40- 
to 45-megacycle band, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission decided to lift frequency modula- 
tion licensing to the 88-to 108-megacycle bard which 
approaches the frequency of light. 

At the request of many educational institutions 
which received the hearty cooperation of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, a portion of the spectrum, namely 88 
to 92 megacycles, was set aside by the Federal 
Communications Commission in 1945 for the exclu- 
sive use of education. Wartime experiments by 
both the Army.and the Navy and the invention of 
sending apparatus, devised particularly for United 
States Navy use, made practicable the manufacture 
of efficient transmitters to cover this area of the 
radio spectrum. 


Applications for New Frequencies 


Many educational institutions had already ap- 
plied for licenses under the old 40- to 45-megacycle 
band and had been assigned frequencies in the 
42-megacycle band. The University of Illinois and 
the University of Kentucky, the former having had 
long experience in AM transmission and the latter 
having had long experience in short wave transmis- 
sion particularly directed to the hill-folk of Ken- 
tucky, were early applicants. The city schools of 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco 
had all been assigned frequencies in the old 42- 
megacycle band and had begun operation several 
years before the new assignment of wave lengths. 
These institutions and school systems have been 
assigned frequencies in the 9l-megacycle band to 
which they are shifting this year. 

It is apparent that the 88- to 92-megacycle band 
has room for approximately 800 educational stations. 
Applications for these choice frequencies have been 
streaming in to the FCC over the last few years. 
Stations are now under construction at the State 
University of lowa (KSUI); the University of South- 
ern California (KUSC); The University of Michigan 
(WATS); Columbia’ University, New York City 
(WCUV); the University of Oklahoma (KOKU); 
Louisiana State University (WLSU); the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater (KOAG); the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison (WIUN); and the University 
of. Wisconsin Extended, Delafield (WIUV); the 
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California 
(WDWH); and the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 


Grant Union Technical College, 
Calif. (KOVN). In addition to these licenses which 
have been granted, many school systems, including, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., Newark, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Sacramento, Calif., Eugene, Oreg., 
El Paso, Tex., Santa Monica, Calif., and Floral 
Park, N. Y., have been assigned frequencies and are 
now technically under construction. 

There are now waiting for assignment, applica- 
tions from Indiana University at Bloomington; 
Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind.; Michigan 
State College at Lansing; Iowa State College at 
Ames; Pennsylvania State College; Texas A. and M. 
College; University of New Mexico; the State 
Teachers College at West Chester, Pa.; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and the University of Hous- 
ton, Texas. In addition, there are pending applica- 
tions from the school systems of Atlanta, Ga.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Toledo, Ohio; Jackson, Ohio; and Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Another group of applicants which have not yet 
completed all requirements necessary for review are 
the Menlo Junior College and San Mateo Junior 
College, California; University of Tampa, Florida; 
University of Kansas; Michigan College of Mines; 
Northern Michigan College of Education; Central 
Michigan College of Education; William Woods 
College, Missouri; University of Nevada; Univer- 
sity of North Dakota; and Southwestern University 
of Technology, Oklahoma. Among the school sys- 
tems which have made such applications are San 
Diego, Calif.; Ventura, Calif.; Evanston, IIl.; State 
Department of Public Instruction in Indiana; the 
State Department of Public Instruction in North 
Carolina; and the public schools of Clayton, Mo. 


Radio Services of the U. S. Office of Education 


The administration, programming, engineering, 
and school utilization work of educational radio 
management has now a fund of experience to its 
credit, not only at present by FM stations in leading 
school-systems and colleges, but also in the regular 
AM stations long operated successfully in some 30 
additional universities and colleges. 

Many now look to this group for guidance and for 
practical help. The U. S. Office of Education and 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, its work- 
ing partner, have anticipated the demands to be 
made upon them this year and are ready to extend 
to every new station, the fullest cooperation and per- 
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sonal services of its staff in solving the individual 
problems, bound to arise, as transactions are com- 
pleted and stations go into operation. Meanwhile, 
the booklet FM In Education is being revised to 


bring it up to date, and no effort will be spared to 
increase the scope of the work and further the extent 
to which the frequencies assigned to education will 
blanket the country in the next 5 years. 





University of Chicago 


HE UNIVERSITY of Chicago, which requires 

entrance examinations of all undergraduate 
applicants, has now established 62 centers where the 
examinations may be taken. These centers represent 
the development of a policy which has been under 
way for some years. 


Examinations for Admission to the College 


The College of the University represents the pro- 
gram in general education extending through the 
sophomore year. Applicants for admission to the 
College must, in addition to submitting credentials 
of academic records, take a 34-hour entrance test 
which consists of (1) an aptitude test, (2) a test of 
reading comprehension, and (3) a test of writing 
skill. A student’s acceptance in the College is based 
upon a consideration of the scores in his entrance 
test, his previous academic record, and his personality 
rating. 

The tendency at the University is toward greater 
emphasis upon the results of entrance examinations 
with a corresponding decline in concern about time 
spent, credits received, and degrees or diplomas 
acquired. 


Entrance Examinations for Upper Divisions 


The upper divisions of the University start with 
the junior year. An applicant who has had 2 or more 
years of work beyond traditional high-school grad- 
uation and does not possess a traditional bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college may be admitted 
into an upper division upon the basis of: (1) the 
results of an 8-hour general education test; (2) the 
results of a 34-hour scholastic-aptitude test; and (3) 
his academic record. 


Administration of Tests 


All examinations given by the University are de- 
vised by the board of examinations, under the 
direction of the University examiner, Ralph W. 
Tyler. The administration of the examinations has 
been organized recently under one office of test 
administration within the office of the dean of 


Examination Centers 


students and is directly in charge of an assistant dean 
of students, Robert C. Woellner. 


Test Centers 


In order to serve applicants beyond the Chicago 
area, 62 testing centers have thus far been established 
throughout the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada, at the following places: 


Alabama: Birmingham 
Arkansas: Little Rock 
Arizona: Phoenix 
California: Berkeley, 
Fresno, Los Angeles 
Colorado: Denver 


District of Columbia: 
Washington 
Florida: Coral Gables, 


Tampa 
Georgia: Atlanta 
Indiana: Indianapolis, 
South Bend 
Iowa: Davenport, Des 
Moines, Sioux City 
Kansas: Wichita 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Massachusetts: Boston, 
Springfield 
Michigan: Detroit, 
Grand Rapids 
Minnesota: Duluth, 
Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Jackson 
Missouri: Kansas City, 
St. Louis 
Montana: Missoula 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Mexico: Albu- 


querque 


New York: Buffalo, New 
York City, Syracuse 
North Carolina: Durham 

North Dakota: Fargo 

Florida: Jacksonville 

Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa 

Oregon: Eugene, Port- 
land 

Pennsylvania: Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh 

South Carolina: Colum- 
bia 

Tennessee: Knoxville, 
Memphis, Nashville 

Texas: Amarillo, Austin, 
Dallas, Houston 

Utah: Salt Lake City 

Virginia: Richmond 

Washington: Seattle, 
Spokane 

West Virginia: Hunting- 
ton 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee 

Canada: Toronto, On- 
tario; Montreal, Que- 
bec 


Puerto Rico: Rio Piedras 


Applicants who cannot conveniently arrange to 
take examinations at the established centers may 
request to take them under special proctors at other 
places. 
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Southern Association Work Conferences 
By ROSCOE E. PARKER* 


N A PREVIOUS issue of HicHer EpucatTion 

(May 15, 1946) cooperation in educational studies 
in the South was described. This project was carried 
further during the past summer through another 
work conference. 


Third Work Conference 


In cooperation with the conference of deans of 
southern graduate schools, the Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held 
its ‘third work conference at Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., July 23 to31. These conferences 
had been suspended in 1942 on account of the war. 
However, the work sponsored by the committee on 
work conferences was continued in the participating 
instituions throughout the war and 76 member insti- 
tutions of the southern association sent representa- 
tives to the work conference to continue studies 
which had been initiated in their institutions. 

A total of 138 persons participated in the work 
conference. They pursued studies and prepared 
reports on 8 of the chapters published in tentative 
form in Studies of Higher Education in the South. 
These studies will be prepared for publication early 


in 1947. 


Recommendations of the Conference 


In addition to the studies of specific educational 
problems, the members of the work conference 
adopted certain recommendations for the improve- 
ment of southern education and for further studies 
to be promoted by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. One of these recom- 
mendations was that the association provide “for 
periods of deliberate discussion of common problems 
in education in the South between the annual meet- 
ings of the association.” 

Another recommendation of the conference was 
directed toward the improvement of teaching. ‘The 
conference recommended that the southern associa- 
tion use its influence to improve the morale and 
prestige of the teaching profession, that member 
colleges of the association study problems of selec- 
tion of candidates for teaching certificates, and that 


*Executive Secretary. Committee on Work Conferences in 
Higher Education, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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State departments of education reexamine their 
certification standards with a view to the selection 
of better candidates for the teaching profession, 
The conference also went on record as favoring a 
more extensive and effective use of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers and a joint study by various active 
organizations of the education of teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. This study, it is hoped, will be as 
effective in improving education of elementary 
teachers as the study directed by R. E. Jaggers and 
published as 4 Unified Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification in the Southern States has been 
in improving the education of teachers for secondary 
schools. 

The conference further recommended the develop- 
ment of a cooperative study “of plans and _ pro- 
grams of general education in the colleges anc uni- 
versities of the Nation for the purpose of guiding 
the institutions of the South in formulating their 
own programs.” 

Members of the conference were keenly interested 
in the various types of integrated courses and recom- 
mended that the association sponsor a study of such 
courses “‘both within and among the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the social sciences.” It recog- 
nized the fact that such a study must include a 
study of the preparation of teachers for integrated 
courses as well as the study of the most effective 
methods developed for the organization of such 
courses. This problem would, of course, involve 
work in the graduate schools as well as that in the 
undergraduate curricula. 

Members of the conference were concerned that 
particular attention should be given to the improve- 
ment of libraries and to their more effective use in 
the educational process. The conference recom- 
mended that the commission on institutions of higher 
education create a standing committee to study ways 
and means of making the library a “‘vital factor in 
the functioning of a sound educational system.” 





Undergraduate Instruction at Princeton 


N A PAMPHLET on the Princeton program for 

servicemen the following statement is made con- 
cerning the methods of undergraduate instruction 
employed in the university. 











Instruction in the Sciences and Mathematics 

“Instruction in astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
geology, physics, psychology, and engineering is 
given not only by means of lectures and formal 
tests upon textbooks, but also by means of practical 
experimental work in the observatory and in the 
several laboratories. In geology there is field work 
and frequent informal resort to the geological mu- 
seum, added to numerous conferences with the 
instructors in the several courses on the reading 
assigned. 

“In mathematics, besides the stated class exer- 
cises and occasional lectures, certain hours are set 
apart each week during which the instructors of the 
department are accessible for informal consultation 
by all students who wish further explanation or dis- 
cussion of such portions of their mathematical work 
as most interest them or give them the most 


difficulty. 


Preceptorial System in Some Subjects 


“Instruction in what may be called the reading 
departments—philosophy, history, politics, eco- 
nomics and social institutions, art and archaeology, 
and the languages—is, in courses of upper-class 
standing, given by lectures or class exercises and by 
means of informal conferences on the reading as- 
signed. In each course the student is made respon- 
sible to a particular preceptor for his reading, and 
reports to him once a week for conference. 

‘“‘At each conference the preceptor usually meets 
six or seven of the men assigned him. The confer- 
ences differ with the character of the subject, but 
are always informal. A conference is not intended 
to be a quiz or recitation or lecture, nor a method 
of coaching. So far as the preceptor is concerned, 
it is a means of discovering and correcting any mis- 
conceptions or confusions in the student’s mind, 
and, so far as the student is concerned, a means of 
stimulation and enlightenment with regard to the 
study in hand. The reading is discussed with the 
student and its scope and implications are extended 
out of the wider knowledge and maturer scholarship 
of the preceptor. Study centers upon these con- 
ferences, as in the scientific departments it centers 
upon the laboratory. They are meant not only to 
stimulate interest in the subject-matter of the 
course, but also to bring students into more inti- 
mate contact with their teachers than is possible in 
the more formal exercises of the classroom. Mem- 
bers of the faculty of all ranks participate in pre- 
ceptorial instruction. 

“The preceptorial system was instituted in 1905 





by Woodrow Wilson, then president of the uni- 
versity. Since that time it has been an essential 
and distinguishing feature of the Princeton 
education.” 


Enrollment of Veterans Continues to Increase 


Tue Latest Rerort of the Veterans’ Administration 
concerning the education and training of World War 
II veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for 
disabled veterans shows rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments, with no end to the increase yet in sight. By 
September 30, a total of 4,549,654 veterans had 
applied for education and on-the-job training. Of 
these, 4,042,121 had applied under the G. I. Bill, and 
507,533 under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
The number who applied for education and training 
is almost as great as the total number of men who 
served in the armed forces in World War I. 

The number of veterans actually enrolled for college 
and school work, and for on-the-job training, totaled 
1,382,563. Nearly half of these were engaged in job 
training. The total for both types of work is in 
marked contrast to that of 14 months ago, when it 
was 38,352. The increase during the month of 
September alone was 133,541. 

Of particular interest are enrollments of veterans 
in colleges and schools. These totaled 742,064 under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and 55,219 under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the combined 
total being 797,283. By far the greater number of 
these were in colleges and universities. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
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No indication of the time when peak enrollments 
are expected was given in the report. The trend has 
been steadily upward to date as shown in the accom- 
panying chart. Less than 1 percent of World War II 
veterans who had entered education or on-the-job 
training under the G. I. Bill by August 31 had 
exhausted their period of entitlement. The total 
number of World War II veterans on September 30 
was 13,585,000. Of more than 2,500,000 veterans 
who have applied for education and training, but 
have not yet entered it, the majority have elected to 
begin their work later. Although a total of 636,036 
veterans have completed or discontinued their train- 
ing under both laws, the majority of those who have 
discontinued their training have made plans to re- 
enter it later. 





University of Minnesota Registration 


Finat REGISTRATION totals at the University of 
Minnesota show 27,103 studenic in attendance, in- 
cluding 16,505 veterans. These figures represent 
students actually in attendance when rcp‘strations 
closed. The complete tabulation by colleges is: 
Science, literature, and the arts, 9,751; institute of 
technology, 5,313; graduate school (including Mayo 
Foundation), 2,624; general college, 1,956; agricul- 
ture, forestry, and home economics, 1,730; educa- 
tion, 1,436; business administration, 1,27; nursing 
(including affiliates), 732; law school, 557; medical 
(including interns), 474; pharmacy, 344; public 
health nursing and public health, 309; dentistry, 261; 
university college, 151; medical and X-ray tech- 
nology, 212; dental hygiene, 88; and physical 
therapy, 49. 





Development of Wake Fores College 


For 112 years Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
N. C., has been located on its present site. This 
college, controlled by the Baptist denomination, has 
enrolled annually, 1,700 students during the regular 
academic year. It has had an endowment of 4 
million dollars. 

Recently several significant developments have 
occurred in the college. Five years ago the medical 
school was moved to Winston-Salem and designated 
as The Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest College. 

The college has now accepted an offer from the 
Z. Smith Reynolds Trust Fund to give to the college 
in perpetuity the income from the trust fund, 
valued at 12 million dollars. In addition, land in 


Winston-Salem for a new site for the College, with 
an estimated value of 1 million dollars has been 
donated. 

Tentative plans call for the sale of the present 
plant and the removal of the entire college to 
Winston-Salem within the next 5 years. There is 
to be no change in name or control of the College. 





College of William and Mary Extension 
for Veterans 


Tue St. Hevena Extension of the College of 
William and Mary, located in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, opened on September 20 as a GI College 
with 700 students enrolled. All standard courses— 
about 20—of the freshman year are offered. 

This project was undertaken with the financial 
backing of the State of Virginia and the cooperation 
of all Virginia colleges. Students who satisfactorily 
complete the freshman year at St. Helena are 
guaranteed full transfer privileges to any of the 
cooperating colleges. The St. Helena Extension was 
able to care for all qualified Virginia veterans who 
were unable to gain admission to any of the co- 
operating colleges. St. Helena was able 
admit a number of out-of-State veterans. 


also to 





Surplus Textbook Distribution 


Tue Liprary oF ConGcrRESS reports that, acting as 
distributor for the Veterans’ Administration, it has 
shipved over 300 tons of surplus Army and Navy 
textbooks, representing some 300,000 volumes, to 
institutions of higher education for the use of 
veterans. 

This task has involved the recruiting of a staff of 
60 for the surplus books unit at the Library of 
Congress, the providing of space and bins in which 
to sort and store the mass of books shipped to Wash- 
ington from the 90 military and naval stations, and 
the preparing of author catalogs of the titles avail- 
able. The first list of surplus books ready for dis- 
posal was issued in June and contained 420 different 
titles; the second one listing 1,800 titles appeared 
in August, and the third one including 700 titles 
was completed in September. A fourth list is now 
in process, and the fifth one will include all titles 
still remaining in stock. These lists have been sent 
to some 1,700 educational institutions, which may 
request from them the books needed by the enrolled 
veterans. 

Under the arrangement with the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration which has assumed responsibility for all 
costs of this operation, the Library of Congress 
ships the books, transportation prepaid, to the re- 
questing college or university. In addition, the in- 
stitution of higher education is paid for each volume 
that it delivers to a veteran the sum of 25 cents, the 
estimated cost of the gare and handling at the 
campus. 

According to the latest report from the Library 
of Congress only about 10 percent of the educational 
institutions notified of the availability of these text- 
books have taken advantage of the offering. The 
project is slated to close at the end of 1946. 





Wage and Salary Adjustments at Oberlin 


To help meet higher living costs, Oberlin College 
has made wage and salary adjustments for its service 
employees, office workers, and faculty members. 
Service employees in the department of buildings and 
grounds will receive a minimum wage of 70 cents an 
hour; employees in the department of residence and 
dining halls will receive a minimum of 60 cents an 
hour. This will mean an increase for service em- 
ployees of approximately $16 a month. Members 
of the office staffs will receive an increase of $200 a 
year. All present members of the faculty who will 
be on the staff and on salary for the fall and spring 
semesters of the college year 1946-47 will receive an 
increase of $400 each. Members of the faculty whose 
service will begin in October will receive an adjust- 
ment of $200 each. The college has made no com- 
mitment as to continuance of these wage and salary 
adjustments after the year 1946-47. 





General Education Board Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


THE Fo.LiowineG statement is from the annual re- 
port of the General Education Board for 1945: 
“Any broad program for the advancement of 
education must put considerable stress upon the 
preparation of personnel. From its beginning the 
General Education Board has recognized this and 
has set aside funds to enable persons of marked 
abilities to pursue advanced studies essential to 
their better preparation in fields coming within the 
board’s current interests. A primary purpose of its 
present fellowship program is to strengthen the 
faculties of selected southern institutions, and candi- 
dates are considered only upon the recommendation 
of the presidents of these institutions. In recent 


years, with colleges and universities facing the need 
for broadened and improved services in the post- 
war period, such aid has assumed increased im- 
portance. 

“In 1945, 30 awards, including 7 renewals and 
extensions, were made to white persons, requiring a 
total allocation of $57,790. Fifty awards, includ- 
ing twenty-one renewals and extensions, were made 
to Negroes, requiring a total allocation of $86,760. 
The following list shows the fields in which the 
awards were distributed: 


White Negro 
Social sciences (agricultural economics, rural sociology, 


economics and political science, education, history, 


Cas ai see ee es teen ect ws aaa 25 34 
INGRGUAS GRINNING tate aueuns 3 6 
Medical sciences and nursing._........--..-------- 1 
INN se ee 1 7 

"FOUMsk ack sig i ee oe eee 30 50 


“For fellowships in 1946 the board made available 
$150,000. Allocations from these funds will be re- 
ported in 1946. 

“The fellowship awards described above are made 
only to mature persons who have secured the master’s 
degree or its equivalent and have assured positions 
on the faculties of selected southern institutions of 
higher learning. 

“In 1945, as in 1944, a few special scholarship 
grants were made to persons of outstanding abilities 
who did not meet the requirements for fellowship 
candidacy, but who were working in certain fields 
where there exists a shortage of trained personnel, 
notably, health education, nutrition and agricultural 
economics. Sixteen scholarship awards were made 
in 1945, involving a total commitment of $31,150. 
For similar special scholarships in 1946 the boare 
appropriated $35,000 to be available for both white 


and Negro students.” 





Continuing Education of Dentists at Minnesota 


Tue Scnoor or Dentistry of the University of 
Minnesota, with the aid of a grant of $95,975 from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has established a 
program of short courses for the continuing educa- 
tion of discharged dental officers of the Army and 
the Navy and general dental practitioners. The 
financial support is for 3 years. 

The program was initiated this fall. Courses run 
for 2 weeks, and classes are limited to 15 practicing 
dentists. Special emphasis is placed on closely 
supervised clinical work. 
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Legal-Aid Clinic at Ohio State’ Reopened 


Arter Beinc CuLosep during the war, Ohio State 
University’s legal-aid clinic was reopened this fall. 
The purpose of the clinic, established in 1936, is 
twofold: “To perform a social service by giving 
legal assistance in worthy cases to indigent persons 
unable to employ an attorney, and to furnish the 
law students with law-office and court experience.” 
The clinic thus becomes the student’s introduction 
to the active practice of law. 

Prior to the war, new cases came into the clinic at 
the rate of about 50 per month. Cases are referred 
there usually by one of the social agencies in the 
surrounding county. If a new case involves a 
domestic problem, it is referred to the Family and 
Children’s Bureau of the county for investigation 
and recommendation respecting the socially desirable 
course to follow. The law student thus becomes 
aware of, and gains an appreciation of, the social 
problem. Likewise he acquires an intimate appre- 
ciation of the work of the professional social worker. 
The clinic itself is intimately associated with, and 
cooperates fully with, the social agencies. 

The legal-aid clinic is becoming a recognized device 
in legal education. More than 20 law schools have 
established it as a part of their curricula. Through 
it the student is given the experience of handling 
clients, preparation of legal papers, and actual trial 
of the case in court. 





Degree of Master in Comparative Law 


Tue George Washington University, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has established the new degree of master 
in comparative law for foreign students. The degree 
is being set up to permit graduate lawyers from 
foreign countries to receive accredited recognition 
of studies completed over a period of 1 year at 
George Washington. 

The ideas underlying the establishment of the 
degree are consistent with widespread efforts in 
America to forward mutual understandings among 
nations and to provide means for mobilizing the 
nations for peace. The action taken is in line with 
efforts of lawyers from the Americas to further 
mutual understanding of the law of this hemisphere, 
through the Inter-American Academy of Compara- 
tive Law and International Law, and with the recent 
organization of the United Nations League of 
Lawyers. The American Association of Law Schools 
recently recommended that the recognition indicated 
by this degree be afforded foreign graduate students. 





The requirements for the degree will be flexible, 
to permit lawyers from civil law countries to gain 
an understanding of the Anglo-American common 
law system and also to permit students to enroll in 
specialized courses in line with the fields in which they 
specialized before attending George Washington. 





University of Denver Opens Bureau 
of Industrial Research 


Tue UNIvERSITY OF DENVER has established a 
bureau of industrial research to conduct research 
requested by local industries which have no research 
facilities available within their own organizations. 
Services will include consultation with interested 
companies to determine their research needs and 
the most effective means of filling them. ‘The serv- 
ices are to be made available at cost to all industries 
of the Denver area. The director of the bureau is 
Ralph M. Conrad. 





Amsterdam Students Run Movie House 


Tue 10 Percent of Amsterdam’s university students 
who are working their way through college have 
chosen a unique way to earn the funds needed for 
their studies and lodgings. Instead of working as 
waiters, chauffeurs, or typists, these students banded 
together last year into a “Mutual Student Aid 
Society,” whose first objective was the exploitation 
of a nonprofit motion picture theater. This theater, 
the “Kriterion,” is now celebrating its first anniver- 
sary with its debts practically repaid, with a city- 
wide reputation for the high quality of its pictures, 
and with students—boys and girls—being able to 
complete their studies through their own efforts. 

The necessary funds for the enterprise were col- 
lected through contributions—40,000 guilders in 
donations and a 3-percent loan of 55,000 guilders, 
both amounts being collected in small individual 
subscriptions. An old building near the University, 
with the aid of a well-known architect, was trans- 
formed into an attractive theater with 400 seats. 
The “Kriterion” specializes in films that put higher 
intellectual demands on the audience than those in 
popular theaters. 

The theater provides work for 35 students, who 
work 16 or 17 hours each week. The work is 
divided to coordinate with class hours. Except for 
two professional theater men, all the work is done 
by students. The board of directors is made up of 
students, professors, business men, and representa- 
tives of the theater industry. 
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Unique Cooperative Program 


An ARRANGEMENT has been put into operation 
whereby Rockford College, a college for women, the 
cooperating council in Rockford, and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology cooperate in providing a 
5-year program of college study and practical earn- 
ing periods. Two years of work are offered on the 
Rockford campus and 2 years of work are given at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago, with 
alternating semesters of actual work in Rockford 
industrial plants. 

The first group of 25 engineering students, most 
of them veterans of World War II, completed a 
semester of college work in August and members are 
now employed in Rockford industries. Fifty men 
began their studies at Rockford College this fall. 





Chulalongkorn University 


A RECENT ISSUE of HicHER Epucation (October 1, 
1946) contained an article on Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. Some additional information about the 
university has recently been received as follows: 

(1) The State elementary school program con- 
tinues to operate in considerable measure through 
the medium of Buddhist priests and temple (wat) 
schools. 

(2) The college of medicine, together with the 
colleges of pharmacy, dentistry, and veterinary 
science, have been separated from Chulalongkorn 
University and formed into a separate university of 
the medical sciences. The premedical courses re- 
main at Chulalongkorn University. 

(3) Among the newer faculties are those of archi- 
tecture, which provides a 5-year degree course, and 
of commerce and accountancy, in which the program 
is 4 years. 

(4) One of the oldest colleges is that for preparing 
secondary school teachers. The course is 1 year, 
after 2 years on a degree in the college of arts and 
sciences. 





Publication for College Trustees 


Tue DepartTMenT of Educational Institutions, 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, has 
begun publication of a quarterly bulletin, entitled 
Trustee, which is prepared especially for trustees of 
the colleges related to the Methodist Church. Its 
aim is: “To give helpful suggestions to the persons 
who constitute the board of trust; to furnish occas- 
ional norms by which they may measure the efforts 


of their institutions; to exchange ideas and plans 
that have proved helpful to other institutions.” 
The initial number, dated October 1946, contains 
facts concerning such items as gifts from the Metho- 
dist Church to its institutions, accreditation, mem- 
bership and functions of boards of trustees, and pro- 
visions for retirement of employed personnel. 





Stanford Research Institute 


Tue StanrorD ReEsgearcu INstTITUTE, a nonprofit 
organization, has been established on the campus of 
Stanford University. Leading industrialists of south- 
ern and central California have cooperated in found- 
ing the institute rather than undertaking the estab- 
lishment of separate and smaller institutes in various 
localities. 

All research problems of industry are within the 
scope of the institute. Research projects for busi- 
ness, industry, and government will be accepted. 

The institute will have its own staff of scientists 
and technicians, but it will also draw upon the 
university faculty. It will be equipped with labora- 
tories but will also utilize existing scientific labora- 


tories on the campus. ‘The director of the institute 
is William F. Talbot. 





Mount Union Centennial 


Mount Union Co.tece held its centennial celebra- 
tion exercises on October 16-19. The 4 days were 
designated: Science day, church and Christian 
education day, public service, business, and industry 
day, and alumni homecoming day. Appropriate 
programs of addresses and activities had been 
arranged for each day. 





Brunswick Campus of the University of Maine 


Tue University of Maine, through agreement with 
the Navy Department, has the use of certain facil- 
ities at the Naval Air Station at Brunswick. The 
arrangement is the outgrowth of the work of a com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Hildreth in the spring 
of 1946 to study the problem of expanding the 
college facilities in the State to provide for greatly 
increased enrollments. The facilities, which include 
spacious grounds, an athletic field, a gymnasium, 
and about 35 buildings, can accommodate 800 
students. 

Only freshmen have been enrolled. Courses are 
provided which lead to degrees in arts and sciences,,. 
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given at Orono. 
available. 

It is expected that students who take their fresh- 
man year at Brunswick will transfer to Orono next 
year to complete their college work on the main 
campus, but, because of the greatly increased enroll- 
ment, some may have to remain at Brunswick for 
the sophomore year. 


technology, paralleling courses 
Preprofessional courses are also 
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Government Publications 

How to Obtain 

(1) Cosi Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1944, by Lloyd E. Blauch and 
Francis G. Cornell. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 45 pp. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 16), 10 cents. 


Statistical report on the 69 land-grant colleges and universities. 
Summary and detail tables on staff, students, degrees conferred, 
income and expenditures, and Federal funds received. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of Labor. 
ment Administration. 


Retraining and Reemploy- 
Information for Educational 
Institutions Desiring to Acquire Federally Owned 
Property, prepared by the Interagency Committee 
on Disposal of Federal Property for Educational 
Purposes. 1946. 20 pp. processed. Free from 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 
Designed to indicate to schools and universities the proper 


Federal agency or agencies to which application should be made for 
various types of surplus property. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 

Building a Curriculum for Professional Schools, 
with Special Applications to Nursing, by Archer 
Willis Hurd. Richmond 19, Va., Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, Medical College of 
Virginia, 1946. 93 p. mimeo. 80 cents. 


Material based upon studies of the basic curriculum in nurs- 
ing. Detailed analyses, many of them in outline form, of various 
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aspects of aims and objectives of nursing education, and courses 
and curricula in nursing. 


Cornell is Ready. 
versity, 1946.] 16 p. 


Tells briefly the story of Cornell University’s efforts in prepa- 
ration for the sudden influx of students. 


[Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 


General Education Board Annual Report, 1945. 
New York, General Education Board, 1946. 136 p. 
The major part of the report consists of a review of the year’s 
work, by Albert R. Mann. Contains a foreword by the Presi- 


dent of the Board, and reports by the secretary and the 
treasurer. 


Books 


College and Life, by M. E. Bennett. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 3rd ed. 
530 p. $3.25. 


A book on freshman orientation; intended to help students 
make the best of their opportunities in college and to guide them 
in the studv and solution of problems of life planning and ad- 
justment. The three parts are: Living in College, Learning in 
College, Building a Life. 


On the Edge of Evening: The Autobiography of.a 
Teacher and Writer Who Holds to the Old Ways, by 
Cornelius Weygandt. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1946. 217 p. 

A writer and university teacher of English writes a series of 
narratives and essays about his life. 
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